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PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION IN THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 

W. E. MOSHER 

National Institute of Public Administration; Former Associate Eeseareh 

Director, Congressional Joint Commission of Beelassification 

of Salaries 

ON account of the distribution of authority between Con- 
gress, on the one hand, and a shifting group of 
departmental heads and a comparatively permanent 
group of bureau heads, on the other, the federal government 
affords almost unlimited opportunities for the development of 
all possible types of administrative methods and procedure. 
The obsolete and the experimental are frequently found side 
by side whether in the field of business methods or in the 
handling of the personnel. A progressive administrator of 
the most modern type at the head of a newly created bureau 
may be rubbing shoulders in the same department with an old- 
line bureau chief who has inherited old-fashioned and time- 
honored methods that apparently defy all change. 

From the point of view of personnel administration, it 
would accordingly be comparatively simple to find illustra- 
tions of the traditional type of autocratic control built upon 
docility and subserviency of the rank and file alongside of 
illustrations of modern and progressive employment practice. 
In fact, even when disregarding the war establishments like 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation and the Shipping Board, and 
such war-time experiments as the one in the Rock Island 
Arsenal, it would be easily possible to draw up a model employ- 
ment policy by piecing together the up-to date practices now 
in operation in various governmental establishments and along 
certain lines in all of them. 

As the purpose of this meeting of the Academy is to con- 
sider constructive experiments in industrial cooperation between 
employers and employees, I shall bring together in a kind of 
mosaic those various features of a modern employment policy 
which may be discovered either in separate establishments or 
have been adopted for the government as a whole. 
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/. Employment practices applicable to all or most establishments 

( 1 ) Centralized employment administration. The machinery 
for centralized control is established and operating in certain 
directions. Reference is made to the activities of the Civil 
Service Commission and the office of chief clerk of the Depart- 
ment and the Bureaus within the Department. In many re- 
spects these agencies may function largely as a clearing-house 
or recording office, but they were conceived on the basis of 
centralized control and, if not always, at one time or another, 
and in one organization or another, they successfully operate 
in line with this conception. 

(a) The Civil Service Commission is the selecting agency 
of most Federal employees. It has an elaborate system of 
examinations including practically all known forms. It has 
experimented with psychological and trade tests and is bring- 
ing standard clerical and other tests into line with the results 
of war-time experience and modern psychological investi- 
gations. Within the past eighteen months, the Commission 
has recast the examination for second-class clerks that is given 
to about 100,000 candidates per year. This involves not alone 
nature of content and length of examination, but also method 
of giving the examination and marking of papers. It resulted 
in the saving of $11,000 during the first year. 1 The Civil 
Service Commission also exercises a measure of control as to 
probation, promotion to a higher class of work, transfer, re- 
tirement and dismissal. All changes of status are recorded 
in the files of the Commission. Appeals concerning certain 
types of dismissal may be directed to the Commission as well. 
Back in 1883, when the Civil Service Commission was estab- 
lished, the government pointed the way to the advantages of 
centralized employment control. 

(b) The chief clerk as personnel officer. In practically all 
departments and independent establishments the chief clerk is 
the recognized head of personnel. He cooperates both with 
the Civil Service Commission and with the chief clerks who 
are at the head of the personnel in various bureaus and possibly 
minor divisions in his own department. The extent of cen- 

iCf. Progress in Written Examinations, Herbert A. Filer, Chief Ex- 
aminer, U. 8. Civil Service Commission. 
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tralized control of promotions and salary increments, transfers 
and the like, varies widely in the different units. In the main, 
however, the chief clerk of the department is likely to be re- 
sponsible for original placement and for recording changes in 
status and salary rate. The bureau thus becomes a fairly 
independent administrative unit. Its personnel problems are 
handled by its own chief clerk, who, in some few instances, is 
an alert and up-to-date personnel officer. Such a chief clerk 
makes himself responsible not alone for finding the right man 
for the right place, for controlling and standardizing efficiency 
ratings, and for recommending promotions and salary incre- 
ments, but also for giving assistance of a personal character. 
The latter may involve comfort and consolation in times of 
distress or the lending of money when one's funds run short. 

The functions of the Civil Service Commission and the chief 
clerk in the capacity of personnel officer just described go to 
show that the groundwork is laid in the existing organization 
of the government departments for employment administration 
of the most progressive sort. 

(2) Leaves. In its provision for annual and sick leaves 
with pay, the government has shown itself to be a liberal and 
humane employer. It recognized years ago the proverbial 
effect of all work and no play, and also that it was good busi- 
ness not to cut off a sick man's pay when he needed it the most. 
The standard practice for the Federal employees in Wash- 
ington is thirty days' annual and thirty days' sick leave. In 
some bureaus, the sick leave is checked by a system of visiting 
nurses. I might say incidentally that this privilege is not 
abused as is too frequently stated. An investigation made two 
to three years ago goes to show that the average absence runs 
from five to six days per year. This is less than for industrial 
establishments and communities. 

( 3 ) Compensation insurance. The Federal Government has 
been operating its own compensation insurance for the past 
several years. The appropriation for this Commission ex- 
ceeded two and one-half million dollars in the fiscal year 1921. 
It is handling 1 10 to 115 cases per day at the present time. 

(4) Retirement allowances. Only last year a contributory 
system of retirement allowances for all employees was inaugu- 
rated. Although the maximum annuity does not exceed $720, 
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and although certain features of the act should be amended, 
it is an important step in the right direction, inasmuch as the 
principle of the employer's responsibility for those who have 
spent their lives in his service is definitely accepted. In June, 
192 1, there were just 7,000 beneficiaries under the Retire- 
ment Act. 

//. Illustrations of progressive employment practices found in 
one or more establishments 

( 1 ) Compensation. The standardization of salaries as based 
on a classification of positions with reference to duties is found 
in the Post Office and Navy Departments. In the latter this 
applies to the Navy Yards only, but it covers mechanical, 
technical and clerical workers. Provisions for adjustment of 
wages in accordance with fluctuations in the cost of living and 
the wages paid for like work in the community are made for the 
Navy Yards. The employees have their " day in court " on 
this issue, since the secretary of the Metal Trades Department 
of the American Federation of Labor serves on the Wage 
Board of Review which is appointed by the Secretary of the 
Navy. The Government Printing Office gives extra compen- 
sation both for overtime and night work. Efficiency ratings 
as well as seniority are given due consideration in connection 
with salary increases in a number of establishments. 

(2) Efficiency ratings. All sorts of schemes for rating effi- 
ciency are in operation. Volume of output and quality of work 
are naturally the most common factors. The Post Office De- 
partment has an elaborate set of well over 150 demerits for 
the Field Service. Attendance records are figured into the 
rating in several units. 

The problem of standardization of ratings is also receiving 
attention. The Bureau of Efficiency adopted the " Human 
Scale " in order to standardize the meanings of qualifying 
terms such as good, fair, excellent etc. The Post Office Depart- 
ment sets up 100 per cent as the average and further requires 
that the average for any class of people doing the same type of 
work shall neither exceed nor be less than 100 per cent. 

The agencies setting up and reviewing the ratings are mani- 
fold. They consist of: (1) individual administrators; (2) a 
conference among administrators and supervisory officials; (3) 
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committees composed of representatives of the administrative 
group and the rank and file (Bureau of Chemistry). Certain 
bureaus are making interesting experiments with committees 
of review which are composed of appointed or elected repre- 
sentatives of the employees. The Bureau of Markets has a 
personnel committee consisting of five representatives of the 
rank and file appointed by the head of the Bureau. The sec- 
retary of the committee is the chief clerk of the Bureau. This 
committee reviews the ratings of the administrative staff ; it is au- 
thorized to make up the final register on the basis of the original 
ratings, determining the relative order on its own authority. 
This register is then submitted to the head of the Bureau. The 
Bureau of Mines has an elected committee for reviewing the 
ratings. Such a committee is to be elected in the Forest 
Service as well. The chairman of the latter committee is to sit 
with the rating board and have a vote in its deliberations. The 
committee may then review the ratings and refer any questions 
to the individual officers who originated the ratings. Publicity 
of ratings is required in the Navy Yards. It will be seen that 
the troublesome but all-important problem of working out a 
sound system of efficiency ratings is receiving proper attention 
in some quarters. 

( 3 ) Promotion. Efficiency ratings, training for promotion, 
and seniority serve as the basis for promotions in a number 
of bureaus. 

(4) Training. (A) Well-organized apprenticeship training 
has been given in the Navy Yards. In a number of organiza- 
tions systematic training of new employees is given. This is 
accompanied now and then by a scheme of rotation so that the 
newcomers may be initiated into all of the work of the section. 
(B) Training for promotion is offered on a large scale by the 
Bureau of the Internal Revenue. One thousand five hundred 
employees are enrolled at the present time. A definite 
policy of understudy training has been adopted in several 
organizations as well. 

(5) Probation. All employees are subject to a six months' 
probationary period. In certain bureaus of Agriculture and 
the Treasury, in the Navy Yards and the Postal Service, this 
is really accepted as a part of the process of selection. 

(6) Demotion. Regular methods of demoting employees 
operate in the Field Service of the Post Office Department. 
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(7) Tardiness. Tardiness is carefully checked in a number 
of organizations. Systematic efforts are made to reduce it by 
consultation with habitual late-comers and also by recognition 
of punctuality and by penalizing tardiness in efficiency ratings. 

(8) Working conditions. From the point of view of work- 
ing conditions, the government can point with pride to some of 
its office buildings and manufacturing establishments, notably 
the Interior Building, the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, 
and the Mail Equipment Shops. 

Certain items are worthy of note. Modern safety and pro- 
tective devices are found about the machines in the plants 
named. The Navy Yards have a safety engineer. The Post 
Office Department is having lighting conditions in the railway 
mail cars surveyed by specialists from the Public Health Ser- 
vice. The latter is also to investigate these same conditions in 
the post offices. A report covering working conditions of all 
sorts for all buildings used by employees of the Post Office 
Department, both in Washington and throughout the country, 
is now being compiled. Four thousand replies to an elaborate 
questionnaire are in hand. The replies were framed after con- 
sultation with the employees in the various offices. Active 
measures are under way for remedying faulty conditions. 

(9) Welfare work. The welfare work carried on by the 
different units, when taken as a whole, covers practically the 
whole range of welfare activities. One or more of the admin- 
istrative units have a cafeteria, a rest room, a well-equipped 
hospital with regular staff of full-time physician and nurses, 
a visiting nurse system, and a circulating library. Infor- 
mation as to desirable rooms and boarding houses is supplied 
by the Personnel Section of the Federal Bureau and the Wel- 
fare Service of the War Department. There are a number 
of mutual benefit societies x of long standing that are usually 
more or less directly fostered by the administrative staffs 
of the respective organizations. Space has been provided in a 
number of the government buildings for cooperative stores, and 
assistance has been rendered for maintaining them. Training 

1 Cf. Bulletin No. 282 of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, entitled, 
Mutual Belief Associations Among Government Employees in Washington. 
D. V. In 1920 there were 80 such societies for sick and death benefits with 
a membership of 23,171. 
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in first-aid work, French and Spanish, dressmaking, hat- 
trimming, cooking, and the like, is offered under the auspices 
of the personnel division in one or two units. Entertainments 
of all kinds, including dances and theatricals, and band concerts 
by their own organizations, are a part of the annual program 
of several organizations. Athletic teams in well-organized 
leagues, tennis, boating, camping and hiking expeditions go 
to form the out-of-door program. Athletic fields and tennis 
grounds are supplied and maintained at a nominal expense, or 
even without expense, to the participants in the sports. 

(10) Employees' organization. 

(a) Form. Almost any type of employees' organization 
may be found in the governmental establishments. The typical 
trade unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
are met with among the craftsmen in the Government Printing 
Office, the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, the War and 
Navy Departments. The postal employees, including the 
supervisory group, are very thoroughly organized. Some of 
these organizations are and some are not members of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

There is a mixed organization of Federal employees, which 
includes manual, clerical, technical and professional workers. 
It is called the National Federation of Federal Employees. It 
has membership in the American Federation of Labor. 

A unique organization just now in the process of develop- 
ment is that being formed in the Post Office Department under 
the name of Welfare Councils. Local councils are being 
formed in the individual post offices regardless of what might 
be called craft lines. These correspond to the works' council 
or shop union and include representatives both of workers 
and of the administrative staff. The national council will 
consist of representatives of the national unions already estab- 
lished. In this way a kind of national Whitley Council of 
postal workers will come into existence. Its chairman is the 
director of the Welfare Division. As he is a member of the 
staff of the Postmaster- General, the Welfare Council has im- 
mediate access to the policy-determining officers. 1 This is 

1 For detailed discussion of the Welfare Division in the Post Office De- 
partment, ef. Dr. L. K. Frankel's paper appearing in this volume, p. 149. 
Dr. Frankel is the director of the Welfare Division. 
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the only organization that has been directly and officially 
called into being by the administration of a governmental 
establishment. 

There are of course a large number of voluntary organi- 
zations in various administrative units that are fostered in one 
way or another by the unit concerned. This is particularly 
true where much attention has been given to personnel matters, 
as in the Treasury and the War Departments. But the work 
of voluntary organizations is most commonly furthered by 
means of the active interest and cooperation on the part of in- 
dividuals from the administrative staff who become active mem- 
bers of the organization and serve on its committees. The 
organization of the employees in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is a good illustration of such semi-official cooperation. 

There are then a number of organizations that are made up 
strictly of employees. They are considered favorably by the 
officers, but receive no active support at their hands. 

(b) Functions. The functions performed are widely varied. 
The formal unions mentioned above stand naturally for the 
principle of collective bargaining and use their not inconsider- 
able power for the betterment of wages and working condi- 
tions. They also have their benefit associations. The postal 
unions and the Welfare Councils, both local and national, in the 
Post Office Department will doubtless work along the same 
lines. With the outspoken approval of these organizations 
expressed by the Postmaster- General, interesting develop- 
ments in the direction of closer cooperation between the Depart- 
ment and the organized employees may be anticipated. 

The inside organization, whether of a department, a bureau 
or a similar unit, may be formed for a single purpose, such as 
death or sickness benefits, nursing attendance, athletics, enter- 
tainment, cooperative store, and the like. On the other hand, 
it may combine a variety of such aims in its constitution, as 
does the Incomco Club of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
This organization also publishes its own organ. 

Mention should be made at this point of the recognition of 
the employees on official committees or boards. For instance, 
in several bureaus in the Agriculture Department an employee 
is appointed to serve on the efficiency rating committee. I have 
already referred to the Board of Wage Review in the Navy 
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Department. This board is made up of the chief clerk of the 
department, a naval officer and a trade-union official appointed 
by the administration. The recommendations of this board 
as to wage changes and other phases of the employment policy 
were approved by the secretary of the department. 

(u) Appeals, suggestions and grievances. Appeals are of 
course handled through the regular channels. It is often stated 
that the door of the chief administrative officer is always open. 
But there is probably more hesitancy to appeal over the head 
of the immediate superior in the government than in the typical 
private organization. So far as I know, there is no recognized 
channel of appeal except through the shop committees and 
officers of the well-organized unions. This holds true as well 
with regard to grievances. 

Organized suggestion systems have not developed in the 
government as in many enterprising concerns. The Board of 
Wage Review urged in the report cited that provisions should 
be made for stimulating suggestions and that awards should be 
made for worth-while suggestions. The Post Office Depart- 
ment had funds for this purpose several years ago. The 
awards were given then, however, only for mechanical inven- 
tions and devices. 

Conclusion 

It will appear from the above analysis that the Federal 
Government, through one or another of its organizations, has 
kept pace with modern tendencies in personnel administration. 
But it should be specifically emphasized that this observation 
does not apply to any one unit and in no way does it apply 
to the government as a whole. From the latter point of view, 
it is possible to comment only in most unfavorable terms. For 
the Federal Government, although the largest employer in 
the world, has no employment policy. No better commentary 
on the employment policy of the government has been made 
than the characterization of the Federal employees published 
by ex-Secretary Lane just before his resignation. The sum and 
substance of it is to be found in the statement that the virtues 
of trust, confidence and enthusiasm are the ones most lacking 
among Federal employees. In his opinion the working force 
possessed plenty of ability but was in the state of atrophy. 
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The creative sense and the power of initiative were crushed out, 
he thought, by fear and by the abnormal development of the 
self-protective sense. It does not need to be emphasized that 
the virtues which he misses are the inevitable outcome of a 
going personnel policy and, on the other hand, that the qualities 
which he finds are due to a lack of consideration of those factors 
with which a modern employment department is primarily 
engaged. 

An employment policy that inspires fear and fosters sub- 
serviency, and at the same time permits a wage scale that every- 
one condemns from the President and the head of the Bureau 
of Budget down, is bound to result in the deterioration and 
even disintegration of the service. 1 The Congressional Record 
gives ample testimony as to the lack of respect in which gov- 
ernment workers are held by those in final authority. It is small 
wonder that in a recent article in the Atlantic Monthly, a 
thoughtful writer could say, " with us, public servants are, as a 
rule, men of inferior ability and almost no imagination." 

The task confronting those in charge of the administration 
of government is nothing more nor less than the rehabilitation 
of the Civil Service. They may readily see at close range what 
success attends the introduction of an up-to-date employment 
policy. As has been shown, selected establishments of the 
government itself can demonstrate the advantages of one or 
another phase of such a policy. Taken altogether, these estab- 
lishments will show what kind of a policy is feasible under 
governmental conditions. 

In closing, I wish to submit a practical program, both for 
the members of the Academy and for other friends of good 
government. It consists of three main features : ( I ) adoption 
of reclassification measure carrying a fair wage; (2) proper 
financing for the Civil Service Commission so that it may ade- 
quately perform the functions with which it is charged under 
the law; (3) the development in each department and inde- 
pendent establishment of the chief clerk's office as a central 
personnel department with an adequate staff and proper status 
to carry out a progressive employment policy. 

(1) Reclassification of Positions. A few salient facts may 

1 The turn-over has ranged from 50-100 per cent in some of the bureaus. 
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be brought out to indicate the need of reclassification and salary- 
standardization. According to the report of the Reclassifica- 
tion Commission (1920), the government pays its senior file 
and record clerks under 105 different titles and at rates that 
range from $720 to $2,400. A thousand-dollar difference in 
salary for the same work is quite in the natural order of things. 
Furthermore, the salary scale is not in keeping with present- 
day prices. No changes have occurred for decades in the cleri- 
cal salaries except for the addition of the bonus of $240. In 
the Post Office Department, for instance, the average increase 
since 1 893 for clerks doing the same type of work is 5 per cent 
without the bonus and 19^2 per cent with it. The index figure 
for foodstuffs went up in that same period 140 per cent. If it 
were possible to picture the sacrifices, distressing and humiliat- 
ing, made by the government workers in these post-war years, 
it would appear that the government is profiting at the expense 
of the standard of living of its employees. 

There are two reclassification measures before Congress. In 
the name of justice and efficient standards of work, they should 
receive the active backing of those who believe that the gov- 
ernment should carry on its business in a businesslike way. 

( 2 ) Larger Appropriations for the Civil Service Commission. 
The Civil Service Commission is empowered to select, place and 
follow up employees, to classify positions, to give exami- 
nations for promotions, to consider appeals as to dismissal. 
It was empowered to develop standard systems of efficiency 
ratings and will be again if bills now fathered by the heads 
of the Committees on Civil Service Reform carry in the House 
and Senate. It is also in charge of a part of the administra- 
tion of the Retirement Act. The admirable Civil Service Act 
of 1883 recognizes that justice and efficiency require centraliza- 
tion of authority with regard to the above essential factors in 
the employment process. The Act makes the Commission such 
an authority. But Congress has been consistently deaf to the 
pleas of one Civil Service Commission after another asking for 
sufficient funds to carry out the Congressional will as stated in 
the Act of 1883. On account of meager appropriations, the 
Commission has been forced to function largely as a clerical 
agency, it has been compelled to ignore certain of its duties 
and to perform the others in a routine fashion. It should have 
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funds for developing recruits and sources of supply, for mod- 
ernizing its examinations, for keeping in such close touch with 
the various bureaus that it can effect more satisfactory place- 
ments and arrange for transfers and promotions across depart- 
mental lines, where desirable. It should also be able to establish 
and assist in the proper administration of uniform efficiency 
ratings. Finally, it should be in a position to stimulate the 
personnel divisions in the different organizations and suggest 
to them ways and means of developing the personnel policy 
along modern lines. 

(3) Personnel Departments. What the Postmaster- General 
has said of the projected Welfare Division in the Post Office 
Department should apply to the Personnel Department in gen- 
eral. This Division should be " just as definite in its duties 
and certain in its functioning as the fiscal or any other depart- 
ment." All of the activities discussed in the early part of this 
paper should be centralized under the Personnel Division. Its 
head should have equal prestige and authority with the heads 
of major divisions in the department or establishment. The 
staff should be large enough to keep in constant touch with the 
personnel of the whole organization. It must be somebody's 
business to see that justice, recognition of merit and a reason- 
able uniformity shall prevail in the administration of personnel 
policies, and before all else that the Federal employee may be- 
come a human being in his working life as well as elsewhere. 

Finally, although speaking only of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, Mr. Hays might also have made the following observa- 
tion with reference to the whole government service. He main- 
tained that " the greatest progress can be made in the shortest 
time by improving the morale of the service, and that by merely 
introducing a different spirit into the relations between the 
department and the employees he could accomplish the equiva- 
lent of adding many thousands of employees to the depart- 
ment." To implant and foster this spirit of right relations is 
the proper task of an alert personnel division. The cost of 
its maintenance may be measured in thousands of dollars. If 
successful, its output will be measured, according to Mr. Hays, 
in the addition of thousands of employees. 

In the thought that we are again to make of public service a 
satisfactory career and one attractive to promising and capable 
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men and women, there must be some such drastic reorgani- 
zation and coordination of personnel policies as is taking place 
along general administrative and financial lines under the 
leadership of General Dawes. Long-distance and intermittent 
personnel management by Congress, together with red-tape 
control by the Civil Service Commission and the individualistic 
tendencies of bureau heads, have brought about a state of chaos 
and general irresponsibility in personnel matters. 

If reasonable and equitable salaries are paid, if the Civil 
Service Commission is equipped to do what the law empowers 
it to do, and if the personnel divisions of the various establish- 
ments are staffed with men trained and experienced in the 
technique of employment management, we may look for the 
rehabilitation of the Civil Service in keeping with modern 
standards of efficient and effective service. 
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